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VOLUME I. 
ORIGINAL. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE BEE. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have observed that re- 
cently much has been published in various 
Horticultural Journals, on the habits of the ho- 
ney bee A knowledge of their history, econ- 
omy, and mode of working, is extremely in- 
teresting, and the subject derives additional 
interest from the following fact, which came 
to me from an authentic source, a short time 
since, and haying never seen it in print, I send 
the statement for publication in your interest 
ing Genesee Farmer, which by the by, should 
be in the hands of every practical farmer in 
the Genesee country, who from the hints and 
experience of others, would save more than 
ten times the cost of the paper, in the course 
of the yoar—bat to the subject : 


A few years since, a farmer removed from 
(his county, to one of the northern counties 
of the state of Ohio; his remove was in the 
winter, and he took with his other moveables 
a hive of bees, and at the end of his journey 
he located in an old log house, and for the 
want of a better place he put his ewarm of 
bees into the garret, where they remained till 
apring. ' 

Among the many cares of a remove into the 
wilderness, he forgot his bees, and neglected} 
to place them out of doors, as isthe custom ; 
but with the return of spring, and the open- 
ing of the wild flowers of the wilderness, they 
did not forget their duty, but ‘ gathered ho- 
ney every dav from every opening flower,” 
until the hive was full to overflowing. They 
found abundant passage between the logs of| 
the house. When the hive was full, instead 
of swarming and going off, they merely remo- 
ved afew feet from the old hive,attached thems 
selves to a log in the same room, and went to 
work; others attached themselves to the outside 
of the hive,and continued their operations in o0- 
pen view,in this manner for several years. When 
the family wanted honey, they went into the 
room, and broke off what comb they required 
without molestation. Having abundant room 
in the garret, they neverleft itinswarms. It 
is probable that the room was nearly dark, but 
of this lam notinformed. From this circum- 
stance, the inhabitants when they build their 
houses, finish off a suall tight room, in the gar 
ret, or other convenient part of the house, ex- 
clusively for the bees,with timbers or braces to 
which they can attach the comb,having a tight 
door tothe room, to exclude mice, &c, and I 
understand they are not molested by the bee- 
moth or miller. 1 could much enlarge npon 
this subject,bat time does not permit, and it is 
quite sufficient fora practicalman to improve 
{be hint. Iam, repectfully, yours, O. W. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


The north-easterly storms which sweep 
ihroughout the maritime parts of the United 
States, and which perhaps bring the most un- 
comfortable weather of the whole year, are 
unknown in some of the inland districts of 
our couatry; and though on the east side of 
the Cayuga lake, sometimes a gentle breeze 
occurs in unsettled weather from that point,of- 
ten veering in a few hours 50 or 60 degrees on 
either side, yet [have no recollection of ha- 
ving ever observed at this place, what in com. 
inom langaage is called ‘*a@ north-easter.”’ 

That north-easterly storms occur. however, 
on the south shore cf Lake Ogtario, I have 
Several times witnessed; and it might be ex- 
pected that such eurrents would rush along 
valleys lying in a sunth-westerly diroction,— 
Indeed, a valued friend who resides at Lyons, 
on the Glyde river, has spoken of their occur-f 





ilinvite the attention of such readers of the 
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On a former occasion, { remarked thai the 
course of the same general wind over exten- 
sive plains, and along the valleys of large wa- 
ters, was ofien very different, it being in the 
latter case deflected by the parallel ranges of 
the hills. also referred to a paragraph in 
Cook’s last Voyage, in which was noticed a 
difference of 30 degrees in the direction of 
the gale at the same time, and orly at the dis- 
tance of afew miles; and which on account 
of its pointed testimony, and that the occur- 
rence was not unexpected by those experien- 
ced mariners, I subjoin in a note. 
place, we probably owe the course of our 5. 
S. E. winds, (which so frequently occur) and 
also our N. N. W. winds to the position of the 
Cayuga lake. 
‘Since the days of Franxuin, it has been 
generally known that the great body of the 
clouds in north-easterly storms move from the 
south-west; and that the chilling wind that 
carries the scud is only a counter current. The 
superior and principal clouds that rain or snow 
over this land, appear also to come from the 
south west; but the counter currents are 
much more variable than on the south east 
side of the Allegany range of mouutains.— 
With us, the North, and even the north-norih 
west are not considered fair weather winds, 
although with these sometimes the sky is 
clear; but our deepest snows have come from 
the north,and on two successive days,we have 
had continued rains from the N.N. W. Some 
circumstances bave induce: me to believe that 
north-easterly storms rushing up the St. Law- 
rence, have become deficcted at those times, 
and with diminished velocity have taken near- 
ly the direction of our parallel lakes. 

Now the cbjectof this communication is to 


Genesee Farmer, as stady meteorology, to this 
subject, so that we may learn what winds pre- 
vail on the Seneca Lake, the Clyde river, and 
its branches, in the valley of the Genesee, at 
Lockport, at Batavia, at Lewiston or Niagara 
Falls, and at Buffalo, while a north-caster is 
chafing the shore of Ontario. D.T 
Greatfield, 1 Mo. 24, 1831. 


Note— Before we had got up one anchor [in Awate. 
ka Bay} so violcat a gale sprung up from the north-east 
that we thought properto mooragsiv, [i7") supposing 
from the position of the entrance of the bay, that the 
current of wind woald ia all probability set up the chan-! 
nel.| -t) The pinnace was dispatched to examine the 
passage, and returned with intelligence, that the wind 
blew violently from the south-east, with a great swell 
setting into the bay.” 





FOR THR GENESEE FARMER. 


The Sweet Potato, or Carolina Potato, as 
often called, may, and will, become an article 
of profit, inthe region of the Genesee Farm. 
er. It is cultivated with very little more trou- 
ble than the common potato, in my garden, 
and gives nearly as good a yield. \ Perhaps you 
do cultivate it already—if you dQ not, try it. 
I plant a few, say a dozen well grown pota- 
toes, early in April, and from them get plants 
enough for 50 to 160 hills, enough for my fam- 
ily, Dig ahole ia the soil of the garden two 
feet deep, and three or, four feet square, or 
round. Fill this with fresh horse dung, from 
out of doors, well wetted, and cover it three 
inches with soil. 

When warmed, by heat or fermentation, 
plant the potatoes two inches under the sur- 
face, which I leave opentothe weather. The 
growth willthen be stimulated by the internal 
heat, and vegetated by the external, so as to 
give you plants for transplauting, by the time 
the season is sufficiently advanced. I make 
the hills, before transplanting, 12 to 18 inches 
high, 3 or 4 feet apart each way. When the! 
plants have 3 or 4 or 6 leaves, nip off the root 
adhering to the potato, with the thumb, and 








fence at that place. 


finger nail, having thousands of fibrous roots, 





may be thus set any time of the day, and will 
require no watering, Keep them clear of 
weeds. If more plants are wanted, replace 
the potato, which will soon throw out a new 
set of plants. 

The white are the earliest, and the best for 
our climate ; then the yellow, andthered. A 
light, dry sandy soil, is considered best for 
them, but they grow well in alight mould, or 
loam, if dry and warm. I have uo doubt they 
will become a profitable crop, even for feeding 
stock, in your country. Mine were planted, 


At thisfilast year, in the bed, carly in April; in the 


hills, by the middle of May; and ripened in 
August, and to middle of September. ‘The 
largest were 8 to 12 inches in length, 6 to & 
in circumference, and very little, if any, infe- 
rior, in richness, to the best from the southern 


states. H. G. 8. 
Jan. 29, 1831—75. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Messrs. Epitors—I wish to communicate 
to the public, through your paper, the result of 
an Horticultural experiment, which I trust 
may be new to some of yourreaders. Inthe 
spring of 1829, I found in my fruit garden, that 
the mice had girdled two of my young plum 
trees, taking offa ring of bark near the groand, 
about feur or five inches wide. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance, observed to me, that the 
trees might be saved by splicing in pieces of 
‘bark, so as te connect the roots with the tops, 
& gave ine directions for doing it, Being unwil- 
ling to lose my trees I proceeded by taking some 
pieces of limbs of the same tree, corresponding 
in length to the width from which the bark had 
been removed, and having split them, I fitted 
them to the bodies, (which were about an inch 
land a half in diameter) by flattening them, 
‘and cutting square in at the.ends, so as to make 
good joints wherethe bark was sound,—tied 
them fast with strings, and hilled the dirt over 
them. The result was, the pieces united at 








jboth ends, and the trees have continued to 


grow, as though no accident had befallen them, 
and now bid fair to produce fruit the next sea- 
son. I have since tried the experiment upon 
an apple tree with equalsuccess, Ags similar 
accidents happen to trees, from mice, rabbits. 
calves and sheep, I can recommend the pro- 
cess of splicing, as by it, trees so injured, may 


be saved. S. CLARK, ~ 
Greece, Feb’y 1, 1881. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
To the Editors of the Genesee Farmer ;: 


| Having received the first four numbers of’ 
\your paper, I am persuaded it will be a profit- 
able source of information to Farmers, Hor- 
ticulturists, and Economists; and I hope wil! 
prove a source of profit to yourselves. If far- 
mers generally would take an interest ig it, 
& communicate through it sach information as 
they possess, as regards the best methods of 
performing the common operations of furm- 

ing, or Horticulture, &c. its usefulness would 
be greatly increased. By this manner of cor- 
respondence, each farmer would have the 

benefit of the experience of the whole, and 

the cost of your paper would bear no compar- 

ison with tbe benefits arising from this kind 

of reading. Permitme to make some ingui- 

ries through your paper, hoping that those who 

have the information sought, will give it thre’ 

the same channel; which might benefit others 

as well as myself. 

I bave seen, the last season, a tolerable 
crop of wheat growing upon land thata few 
years since, appeared quite barren, which, L 
was informed, was sowed after ploughing in e 
crop of clover. } have also been infor- 
med that this method has been practiced, 
both for wheat and other crops, upon light 


























Hand set these, 1, 2, or 3in each hill. 


Ther 





itand, by furriing the sward under, and sowing 
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or planting without cross-ploughing or break 
ing up the sod. Iwould be much obliged if 
any of the friends of agricultural improvement, 
who have given it a far trial, weuld be kind 
enough to give the result of their experiments, 
through the medium of your paper, accompa- 
nied with such directions as will enable those 
unacquainted with the method, to put it in 
practice in the most approved manner. 
Economist. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
HOGS. 

Messrs. Epirons—There has been much 
said for a few years about the real grass breed 
of kogs. Now I am not muchof a Hogologist, 
and do not know where this breed originated. 
{do not remember to have heard of the im 
portation of any of them, and yet, all at once, 
many of my neighbors had them, and I have 
never been able to learn where they procured 
them from; but so it was, they had the real 
grass breed. They say they are much more 
valuable than other hogs, and some of them 
have sold a number of them for breeders. at a 
high price. Que instance came under my notice: 
A friend of mine wishing to change his breed, 
purchased a pair of fud/ bloods—they were small 


boned, and very fat, and the man of whom he||that silk could only be produced in the favor- | 
purchased assured him they were inclined to/|ed climates of Europe! A few experiments | summer? 
‘have been made, and their own artists have|| Ject—one not hackneyed by ‘‘stale, flat, and 
‘pronounced the American productions superior) unprofitab] 
‘:o their own! And now some lingering, how-! 
jling spirit says that wine was never meant f= 
Ere another age 
shall pass, we humbly trust that silk and wine) 


be fut and quiet, two very desirable propertie- 
in swine, or at least one of them is, and the 
other follows ofcourse. Afier my friend had 
kept his new breed of hogs one year, he could 
not discover any difference between his new 
and old breed, and they did aot fatten on grass 
as he expected. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


Mr. F, could introduce this in a work so well 
and judiciously selected, and written, is mat- 
ter of special wonder. I can only account for 
it by supposing the said vegetable not indige- 
nous with our yankee brethren at the east ; 


W. O. 


with coke ioeed, or skunk’s cabbage. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


We have lived through a long night of for- 
eign delusion, and have willingly submitted to 
the dictations of those whose interests were 
diametrically opposed to our national prospe- 
rity, But thanks to the march of intellect, 
we at length behold the day break of reason, 
before which the spirits of foreign interests 
are crowding to their European confines. 
idea, that the western world was but the re- 
|fuse of the east, and although peopled from 
‘that country, its inhabitants were so degener- 
lated, that they were not capable of doing 





| Europe, is no longer received as orthodox.—| 
‘Americans begin to think and act for them-| 
iselves. It was said a few years since, that we | 
|must ever be dependent upon England for our! 
iealicoes! Where is now the delusion? Then,’ 





ithe uncultivated Americans. 


This he communicated to the | wil) be ranked amoung the first productions of) 


ind although it is correctly described, vet with| 
us a flower pot would figure as well if filled, 


The, 


things most common with the inhabitants of 


Feb. 12, 1831. 


mind with admuration.” Where in the great 
and chequered drama of life is there a spot 
more fit for meditation than the garden and 
the field. Where a more suitable place for 
contemplation. There can we ‘‘see God in 
the stones and sermons in the trees,’’—there 
can we see that His immortal hand has been 
engaged,and there can we worship and pay re- 
verence deyoutly. Again,the healthful exercise 
the garden and the field require, tend to free us 
from the many “‘ilJs nature’s heir to,’’ to invig- 
orate the system, to stimulate the body, and to 
cheer the mind. Who is there that does not 
eovy the apparent happiness of the ‘ honest 
farmer,’’ as he wends his way to his cot. from 
his daily toil, unmolested by the “ busy hum” 
of the city or village, and who, as the oyster 
| that contains the pearl, seeks the deepest wa- 
|jter—alike seeks retirement and contentment, 
| frugality and prudence in all his worldly affairs. 
But Messrs. Editors, I am encroaching on the 

limits of your paper, and will concl ude by say- 
jing that I am glad to sce the course you are 
pursuing with your publication, and the many 
scientific men you bave enrolled, as contribu- 
tors to your columns , The profitas well as pleas- 
ure I sha!l derive trom your paper this winter, 
I hope may enable me to attend to the mani- 
pulations a garden of mine may require in the 
You hase taken up the right sub- 








e” discussions. 


I wish you ‘* God 
Nil Desperundum. ‘ 


| speed.” 





CTIONS. 


From the New-York Farmer. 


an SELE 


| 


: ; : it . —_— im & ; , 
man of whom he purchased, carrying the idea | our country, eachclaiming superiority over the | A Descrirtion or TREES AND SHRUBS, PRO 


that he had been overreached in the bargain; «ll | 
this the man heard with r uch composure, and | 
then said, ‘‘ when I suld you the grass breed of | 
hogs, I did not sell you my corn erib wit! 
them;’’ this satisfied my friend that the repu-| 


/most favored productions of Europe. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
‘the beard is likely soon to become extinct, iF 


Z. || 


A SUCCESSION FLOWERS FROM 


TO AUTUMN, 


| DPUCING OF 
| 


SPRING 


\| By Michael Floy, V. President of the N. Y, H. Society. 
Messrs. Eprrors—As the fahsion of shaving || 


[Cenecluded from Page 35.) 
Viburnum opulus, or Guelder rose, other 


. . } . . . ~ . 
ted grass breed were in fact nothing more than ||am anxious to communicate through your pa- | wise called Snow-ball, is a very showy shrub, 


the old corn breed under a new name, 


| 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Mr. Fessenden, in his American Gardener. | 
gives «he following description of the Lime: 
Plant, which, like all things terrestrial looks | 
well upon paper, but fades in the reality, 


“Lime Plant.—T his plant( Podophyllum pelta 
tum) is a singular prodaction of nature. The} 
stem, foliage, flower, and fruit, are formed 1» | 
the earth; and, after the plant has come up, 
there is nothing more than the extension of 
parts. The stems, atthe height of from eigh 
to twelve inches, branch out in two arms; at| 
the extremity of each 1s a large palmated lea’. | 
Iu the fork proceeds the fruit stem. he firs: | 
that ix seen in the spring is a delicate membra- | 
neous cap,which is soon burst open by the flow- | 





er-bud, which is iarge, white, and round Thw | 
shoulders and arms, lying close to the stem or| 
trunk, soon appear, and, as the plant rises, the) 
fruit stem elongates, and the arms elevate | 
themselves, The fruit is about the size o 
large lime, green while growing, and yellow’! 
when ripe; has the flavor of a pine-apple ;' 
and, as to eating, 1s but little inferior to that| 
fruit. The piant requires a moist soil, in a) 
shady situation—may be propagated by seed, | 
but best by dividing the routs, which are cree 
ping and jointed. The root is medicinal.” 


A number of person in these parts, who are | 
fund of curious plants, immediately on read-| 
ing it. made up their minds to procure it, but} 
on searching all of the New York and Albany | 
lists, could not find it named at all, and there-| 
fore concluded it was a new thing from “ far-| 
therest Ind,’’—and of course a wonderful cu-} 
riosity, and were determined to send to Bos-| 
ton to procure it, until some one looking for! 
its botanical name in Eaton’s Botanical Manu-! 
al, found it to be no more nor less than that? 
eae hes weed the Mandrake, of which I 
<now more acres over the whole state of New} 


cu 


\| \ 


jj tle rotten stone 


||mend it to ali who wish 


« 
| 


} 


‘oer, to those who have not entire! 


| y given over 
|‘ lie use of the razor, an improvement in keep-| 
ing that instrument in or?er, in hopes that [I 
may be ranked among the inventors of the} 
day ; for you must know that [ am in favor of| 
cutting off the beard, instead of pulling it out, | 
|or what is worse, of pulling some and cutting 
‘some, which hapens when the razor has be-| 
\come very dull, Most of us know that honing | 
|a razor is rather a long job, as very tew of us, 
‘resort to it, as long as we can possibly avoid| 
‘it oy using the strop. Ihave been in the ha-| 
bit of setting my razor with a Scotch hone. 
‘which I believe are in general use, and it 1s} 
| known that they are so fine that it takes a long | 
(‘me to set a razor that has been used long.— | 
Vhea performing this operation a few days! 
ince, [ rubbed upon the face of my hone alit | 


| 


is 
, which had the effect to make 
qual to the best Turkey Isle-stone ; | 
the task was completed in afew minutes. 
|edge was fine and smooth. 


‘the hone e 
I therefore recom-| 
to keep up the civil: | 
|zed practice of shaving ihe beard, 
Yours, &c. Anti-Mustacnio, 
| __ 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
I hold the world but as the world, 
A stage where every man must play his part.—Shaks. | 
And so it is, Messrs. Editors ;—we all have! 
our parts to play; with this mundane sphere 
for our stage,—the various parturitions and o- 
bus; our exits and our entrances,—and the 
manifold evolutions, and ups and downs we are, 
subjeet to,while we “live,move, & have our be- 
ing,’’ present alternately a diversified and Cir- 
cean change of scenery. Weas the dramatis. 
personae, are required to sustain a part, alike| 
useful and honorable. The innocent employ-| 
ment of ** ploughing and tilling the land,’ was, 
first taught to man in his primitive state by. 
Him who made the “heavens and the earth,” 
and to whom also was then given a pre-emi-| 





York, than I do of the Canada thistle. How 


nence over all things. Let us embrace it as one! 


\| 
} 


| muc 
\and the former a native of thiscountry. ‘They 
jare both perfectly hardy, and will climb up 
| brick work or wooden fences, without avy as- 
| sistance. 


' with large balls of snow white flowers in the 
greatest profusion ; and is indispensably ne- 
cessary io every shrubbery. 

Viter agnus castus, or Chaste tree, a pretty 
and singular shrub, flowering the most part of 
the summer. 

In enumerating the above list, I have omit- 
ited all such kinds of shrubs as were dear and 
lscarce, There are some more kinds of an in- 
| ferior nature nut mentioned: the above list are 
‘all to be obtained at the prices mentioned, and 
ithe cultivation of them zs in the power of any 





} person, though but little acquainted with gar- 


‘dening. I shall now subjoin a list of a few 
| Vines and Creepers either to train on fences or 
trellisses, or to run up the trees. ‘These 
have aneffect beautiful and natural 

Bignonia radicans, or Trumpet creeper, with 


| 7. 
| bunches of large red trumpet flowers, large and 
ishowy 


The | 


Bignonia grandiflora, much like the former 
in habit and appearance, but the flowers are 
h larger—It is said to bea native of China, 


Clematis, or Virgin’s bower. There are se 
veral species, some of them tender, or not sul- 
ficiently hardy for our severe winters, without 
protection. The Clematis virginica, Viorna, 
Viticella, aud Vitalba, are perfectly hardy.— 
Glycine sinensis, or Wistaria sinensis, is a hand- 
some China creeper, of recent introduction 
from China, and is not yet common in our nur- 
series. It is a beautiful vine, running to a great 
neight, and loaded with long racemes of purple 
flowers, and is highly spoken of in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. 

Glycine frutescens, or Wistaria frutescens.— 
This beautiful brother of the Chinese kind, is 
anative of our Southern States, grows much 
in the same way as the other, and perhaps not 
inferior. Although this fine creeper had been 





that fills every tongue with wonder, and every 


long known in England, we have not heard 





Vor. 1.—No. 6. 


youch about it by English writers; the conclu. 
sion seems tu be that it does not flower well 
in England. In fact, none of our Southern 

jants do wel! in England, while those from 
China do very well—here, however, itis quite 
the reverse. Ihave the Chinese Wistarta trom 
15 to 20 fset long, and the American Wistaria 
about the same height. ‘The Chinese does not 
look so vigourous and green as his American 
brother. "The American Wistaria should be 
planted in every garden with other creepers, 
or run up the trees in shrubberies, according 
to its natural disposition. . 

Lonicera, comprehending all the fine sweet 
scented honeysuckles; of the Italian kinds, 
the monthly honeysuckle is decidedly superi- 
or. continuing to flower all through the sum. 
mer, until late in the fall, and very fragrant.— 
Some of the other European kinds may be 
occasionally introduced in large shrubberies— 
two orthree American kinds deserve varticu- 
lar notice. 

Lonicera sempervirens, or Coral trumpet 
monthly honeysuckle, is extremely beautiful, 
flowering during the whole of the summer, 
with its thousands of scarlet bunches. It is, 
however, destitute of scent. Lonicera fraseri, 
also an American: the flowers are like the o- 
ther kind in almost every other particular, ex- 
cept colour, this being a bright yellow. 

nicera pubescens, or Caprifolium pubescens, 
a large and beautiful honeysulckle from the 
North-west coast; the flowers are larger and 
ot a bright copper color, inclining to orang e, 
they are all perfectly hardy. 


Lonicera fleruosa, Chinese honeysuckle, of 
jate introduction, itis perfectly hardy, with- 
standing our most severe frosts without the 
Jeast injury: it is@ very sweet scented honey- 
suckle, grows rapid, and to an immense height. 
It flowers in pairs and threes all up the bran- 
ches, covering the whole plant completely 
with flowers. It blossoms spring and fall, and 
is avery valuable acquisition to our gardens 
and shrubberies. 

Lonicera — or Japan honeysuckle-— 
This bears flowers in great profusion, which 
are white, afterwards becoming of alight yel- 
low. This is not so hardy as the former, and 
requires a little protection in winter, 


I shal] only add to the above the running 
kinds of roses, although there are many other 
things which might be mentioned. 

Rosa mult:flora, from China is pretty well 
known, producing thousands of stnall double 
red roses in bunches. It requires a sheltered 
situation from some of our keen North wes- 
ters. R. multiflora alba, from the same coun- 
try, isof late importation, but as it increases 
readily, may be obtained at about the same 
price as the former; the bunches of flowers 
are white, Rosa Grevillii, a running rose also 
from China, the flowers of various colors. Ro- 
sa rubifolia, Raspberry leaved rose, from our 
northern frontiers, and extend‘ng over the wes- 
tern country ;- although asingle flowering rose, 
it produces large bunches of flowers, which are 
ditferent colored, on the same bunch, exactly 
like the former China kind, and is another in- 
stance of the similarity of plants, natives of 
China and our country. 

Rosa canina, fl. pleno. English double Dog 
rose, isa very pretty little double rose, and 
will run toa great height. Rosa Banksii, La- 
dy Banks’ double white China running rose. 
It runs up, and spreads much—it may be easily 
known from others of the running roses, by its 
being entirely destitute of prickles. . Rosa noi- 
sette, and Champney’s, are said to have been 
raised from China seeds in Carolina—they are 
not strictly running roses, but as they grow up 
tall,are fine ornaments for the shrubbery, flow- 
ering during the whole of the summer and fall 
in large clusters, The Madeira rose, or double 
white Cluster Musk—It also flowers all through 
the summer and fall months. and is therefore 
well adapted fur the shrubbery. Rosa Chero- 





centre yellow. ‘Thisisa running rose grow- 
ing very high around trees, &c. 

Rosa rubtginosa, or sweet brier, is too weil 
known to need description. 

I did not intend to have extended my re- 
marks so far, but as your correspondent ob- 
serves that he does not know where to select 
from, I was jed into greater lengths froma de- 
sire to comply with his wishes. 

You might as well direct him to pick needles 
from a hay-stack. as to send him to Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Plants. It might by some be 
thought a superfluous labour to describe com- 
mon shrubs, but if any description atall were 
given. we might as well commence with com- 
mon kinds, as they may not be common with 
every body; but the shrubs and trees deseri- 
bed, are altogether a pretty good collection to 
begin with, and they all nay be obtained(good 





flowering plants) at moderate prices. In the 
‘list of trees, 1 have omitted all the oaks, hick- 
‘ories, and walnuts. Our ever-green trees, 
firs, spruces, and pines, ought now and then 
to show themselves in every collection, where 
thereisroom. ‘The Balm of Gilead Fir is ex- 
tremely beautiful, but they will not thrive well 
unless raised two or three years in a nursery. 
When brought from the mountains, and plant- 
ed out at once, they seldom succeed. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Micuae. Froy., 

New York, August 12th, 1830. 

P. S. At another opportunity, (ifit would 
be acceptable,) I may give you a list of hardy 
perennial plants, and a further description of 
shrubs. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Extract from the Albany County Agricultura) Report 
for 1830. By J. B. origioally published in the New York 
Farmer, for December last. 

Wheat—The quality of this crop has impro- 
ved within a few years from the attention paid 
jin selecting soil and preventing smut. he 
‘method of steeping the seed in brine, and in- 
|termixing lime with it befure sowing has be- 
|come more generel, and is found to be a cer- 
tain prevention against smutty grain. 

Barley as been a good crop, particularly 
where sown early,upon dry or well condition- 
ed land. This is an important staple of our 
country; and atthe present price, 75 cents, 
one of the most profitable of our tillage crops. 
Its product upon good dryloams may be consid- 
lered double that of wheat, & less exhau-ting to 
the soil. It is recommended to roll this grain 
when 2 or 3inches high. 1 have found the prac- 
itice beneficial, It buries the collar of the 
/plant and causes thereby an increase of seed 
| stems. 

Indian Corn.—Corn as well as barley is a 
good crop Gn grounds adapted to its growth; 
but on soils that are exhausted by cropping, 
‘that are stiff and cold, or habitually wet, it is 
‘seldom that the product of either compensates 
forthe labour bestowed upon their culture. I 
find from twelve years’ practice that the cheap- 
est and best mode of hurvesting eorn is to cut 
/it up at the root as soon as it is fit to gather, 
and immediately to tie itin stooks, It may 
ibe husked and cribbed in two or three weeks 








a wheat crop, and does uet impair the quality 


week in September, but have sometimes done | 
itin August. There is an economy in prepa. 
ring this food for swine, which I will take the 
liberty of recommending. ‘This economy con- | 
sists in grinding and boiling it, the same as for 
family use. dmit that one tenth goes for 
toll, the boilng costs nothing, for it can be done 
evenings over the kitchen fire; and! venture 
to say, that two bushels, thus prepared, will 
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animal, whether hog. ox, or horse, fed iigh 
wiih dry corn or other grain, voids a portion 
of it in a half digested, and often in a sound 
undecomposed state. Common sense teach- 
es that grain thus fedis half wasted. The 
cob, it has been satisfactorily ascertained,con. 
tains considerable nutriment. If ground with 
the corn therefore, and scalded for neat cattle, 
it both increases and improves the food. Hogs 
do not eat it. 

To gentlemen cutting lucerne for hay. and it 
is often desirable to do this with the third cut- 
ting, I would particularly recommend, that 
after the grass has laid a few hours in the 
swarth, to inake it into cocks, not exceeding a 
yard in diameter, & as high as convenient, pla- 
cing it on in layers with the fork, and poiut- 
ing at the top. ‘Two days will cure it suf- 
ficient for mowing, and every leaf will be sa- 
ved; whereas by spreading, the leaves will 
crumble and be lost ere the stalk is dry. This 
is the practice I also adopt with my clover, 
merely opening it two or three heurs to the 
sun before it is drawn from the field. By the by, 
let me repeat my advice to my brother farmers, 
who have light rich soils, to try an acre of lu- 


they have large farms, it will prove extremely 
serviceable to the dairy, when the pastures are 
short, and is always convenient for working 
cattle. I compute an acre to be worth to me 
fifty dollars pepo {¢ will keep six cattle, 
and keep them weil, from the 15th or 20th of 
May. I sowed an acre on the 7th of May. I 
cut it twice for soiling, and then feed off a fine 
after-math. As pasture grasses, the orchard 
and tall meadow oat grasses hold a pre-emi- 
nent rank. They grow at all seasons where 
the ground is free from frost,—they grow lux- 
uriantly, and they yield an abundance of ten- 
der nutritious food. 

Fruit was seriously injured by the late frosts 
‘of spring. The plum, however, escaped un- 
hurt ; and as the cold weather of May destroy. 
‘ed or kept back the curculio, we had a very a- 
/bundant yreld of this fruit. The peach and 
pear gave buta very light crop. Grapes were 
‘generally cut off, except in the city. In some 
| neighborhoods the ample was wholly destroyed 
‘in the blossoms, in others there has been a 
itolerable crop. Many pear trees suffered from 
| what is termed, I think erroneously, a blight. 
|The disease has assumed a new form this year. 
|Its attacks were heretofore contined to the 
‘branches. It has .now seized the trunks, I 
/have taken up several, of four and five inches 
‘in diameter; the limbs and foliage of some 
were apparently sound and healhty, but 
the bark of whose trunks were perfectly dead, 
from 6 to 24 inches, at different heights from 
|the ground, Among all the speculations upon 
‘the cause of this disease, | have met with no- 
thing satisfactory. Kirby and Spence in their 
|‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ vol. 1. p. 212, 
13, speak of a small beetle, which at different 





‘times has devastated the fir forests of Germa- 
ny, (Bartrichius Typogi aphus. F) which feeds 
upon the soft inner bark only, but which at- 
jtacks this important part in such vast numbers, 
80,009 sometimes being found in a single tree, 





of the grain. 1 usually cut my corn the first), 








make more pork than three bushels fed in the 








Kensis, called the non-deseript, or Georgia rose 
~the flowers are very large and white, the l 


‘that it is infinitely more noxious than ary of 
| ofter cutting, or suffered to remain longer.-—|| those which bore into the wood. I introduce 
| Two men will cut, With a proper instrument, || this passage to induce new vigilance in our 
and stook two acresin aday. I think that it|| 
economises labor, increases and improves the|! 
fodder, and leaves the ground free in time rel 


orchadists and gardeners to discover the cause 
of this disease in one of our most valuable 
fruits, 

Oats and Buckicheat.—I have already ex- 
tended my remarks too far to say much of 
these. Indeed I could say little to interest a 
good farmer: for he seldom raises either oats 
or buckwheat. And any thingI might offer 
to show their unprofitableness to the cnitiva- 
tor, would, I’ fear, be lest on a bad one. 


Mr. Nichols, proprietor of one of the paper 
mills at Newton, near Beston, was suddenly 
killed on the afternoon of Wednesday, by be- 


coming entangled in the machinery, and har- 
ordinary way. Who has not observed that an /ing his bead literally bruised to pieces. 


cerne. If they;have small farms, one acre of 
this grass is worth twelve acres of pasture. If 


i 
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YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 
We must acknowledge with regard to this 
disease, we have been rather sceptical, The 





but of this we are certain, that it is spread by 
inoculation, with a deadly certainty. Mr. 
Prince further observes, ‘‘ as soon as a tree is 
discovered to possess the characteristics of 
the disease, which is generally known by the 
leaves putting on a sickly appearance—but of 





idea of trees being subject to disease,and more 
especially a contagious one, carried with it| 
euch a connection with sensibility, that we, 





which the premature ripening of the fruit is a/ 
decisive proof, it should be marked so as to be | 
removed in the ensuing autamn, which must 


Feb. 12, 1831. 


For manufacturing, water-rotted flax only is 
used in Ireland, as dew-rotted is not consid- 
ered worth working. 


Note.If the irish Manufacturers can afford to pay 
eighteen cents for a pound of flax to manufacture to 
send to America, whut profit could the Yankees make ip 


the sume business when they could buy the flax for hal¥ 
the money. 


CARROTS. 
It appears not to be generally understood in 


have been inclined to consider it as the vision 
of some Horticulturist, who in theorising, had 
given us another proof, that theorists are near- 
ly allied to madmen. But from actual obser- 
vation, we are now not only compelled to be- 
lieve it, but entertain fears of its becoming) 
one of the greatest evils that has ever befallen | 
gur fruit gardens. For three years past, we 
have been watching the progress of this dis-| 
ease, without knowing what it was. The case 
has been as follows: 


be done without fail, for if left again to bloom, 
it would impart disease to many others in its 
vicinity. Care is also necessary in its remo- 
val, to take out all the roots of the diseased 
tree, especially if another isto be planted in 
the same place, so that the roots of the tree to 
be planted, may not come in contact with any 
of those of the one which was diseased.”’ 

As we do not doubt the prevalence of this 
disease, we would recommend to all who prize 
their fruit gardens, to examine them closely, 
ard onthe first proof of it to root up and burn 
any trees thatmay be affected by it, no matter 
how choice or costly. Also those who have 
been procuring trees from the east, if any of 
ing small, two larger trees were inoculated || them have given Mr.Prince’s characteristics of 
from them, one of each kind. The imported the yellows, we would recommend taking 
irees were never thrifty, and one of them died; ithem up before they blossom again, as the on- 
the other, though still alive, has made but little | ly hopes of eradicating it, is by destroying the 
growth ; the leaves are small and yellow, and||subject. It may yet be a long time before the 
the limbs remarkably small, and has produced || cause or cure for this disease is diecovered,du- 
but little fruit. ‘The two trees inoculated from 
them appear stinted in growth, do not perfect || ed, if we allow affected onesto remain. In 
their fruit, or very little of it; some of it ap- || removing, we would recommend to take par- 
pears ripe, when the aize of a small rifle ball, || ticular notice of every thing about them that 
and that which attains the largest size ripens|| M4y serve to throw any light upon the subject, 
two weeks earlier than our common early pea- || a5 the appearance of the roots, bark, sap, and 
ches, which were known in the country at the| heart-wood, &c.-- whether there can be any 
time of the planting of the large trees. Inj} 





} 


| 


Five or six years since, a gentleman of our, 
acquaintance, sent to one of ‘the southern nur-| 
series for an assoriment,of fruit, among which | 
were two peaches. ‘I'he original trees be-| 








marks of insects, or any thing else which 
short, the inoculated trees have become as-| might have injured the health of the tree, as 


similated to the imported one thatis now liv-|| it is by such examinations that we are to learn 


ing, in respect to growth and general appear- || the history of the malady. 
ance. Let all such discoveries be committed to 
Near these trees was a small nursery of threo|, Writing, and be communicated to the public 
or four years old. On one of these voung||through some of the Horticultural Journals, 
trees a peach was discovered, which ripened 
very early, the tree was marked to be resery. 
ed, as being valuable for its carly variety. The 
other trees of the nursery were taken up, and 
the early tree allowed to remain, and its ap- 
pearance since clearly shows that the early ri- 
pening of the fruit, was in consequence of the 
tree being diseased. The leaves have been 


small and yellow, and the whole indicates 
speedy death, 


| 


| 
| 


| time to the examination of the subject, for the 
benefit of their country, may receive ail the 
aid the importance of the subject demands. 


SPINNING FLAX BY MACHINERY. 

Itis not generally understood that flax is 
spun by machinery, although most of the Irish 
‘linen sold in our markets is manufactured in 
\that way. On the 12th of July 1823, I visited 
ithe Linen Manufacturing establishment of Mr. 
From the above described trees, more than! Crossthwait, (banker of Dublin) at Luean, a- 
fifty young ones have been inoculated, all of||bout seven miles from the city. At this estab- 
whieh exhibit undoubted signs of this disease. || |ishment was manufactured five tons of flax per 
In most instances, thestoeks below where the|| week, carrying itthro’ the spinning, weaving, 
buds are inserted, throw out small clusters of||and bleaching processes. ‘The inachinery was 
sprouts of a feather-like appearance, of a pale quite as simple as that for spinning cotton, and 


yellow colour; these extend to the length of||jess expensive. The spindles turned about 
three or four inches —the leaves wither and || 


die. The buds that have been inserted make 
asmall sickly growth; in some instances, the 
small trees have died after the inoculation had 
made one year’s growth, and others after two 
years, but in’ no instance have I known one 
make a healthy growth, although other trees 
near them, inoculated at the same time with 
other kinds, have done well. Mr. Princé, in 
speaking of this disease, says that it is spread 
by the farina,;- when the trees are in blossom: 
we do not pretend to say thisis nottho case, 











threo thousand times per minute, and one girl 
tended about eighty of them, which spun from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty rans 
perday. Talso examined about two hundred 
tons of flax, a part of which was Russian, and 
the remainder Irish. The Riga Flax, Mr, 
Crossthwait informed me, cost from fifiy to 
sixty pounds sterling per ton. The Tandarage 
flax cost eighty pounds per ton, which is near- 
ly eighteen cents per pound. The same sea- 
sen flax was worth on!y about ten cents per 
‘pound, in most parts of the United States.— 














iring which time our trees may all be destroy- || 


‘that such Physiologists as are disposed to give | 


this part of the country, that carrots are among 
the best and most nutritious food for cattle and 
horses. One bushel of carrots will yield more 
nourishment than two bushels of oats, or po- 
tatoes, aud it isa remarkable fact, that lorses 
will frequently leave oats to feed on carrots, 
after they have acquired a relish for them.— 
Generally, cattle as well as horses are very 
fond of them, and thrive astonishingly well, 
when fed uponthem. They not only give 
them a fine flesh, but a rich brilliant gloss. 

Tf our farmers would turn their attention to 

the raising of this vegetable extensively, they 
would find an immense saving in grain, as well 
as a visible change in the thrift of their ani- 
‘mals. As amatter of economy and profi, it is of 
'vast importance. The quantity of carrots which 
may be raised from one acre of good land, is 
‘almost incredible. Where the land is rich and 
‘mellow, an acre will yield from 1,000 to 2,000 
‘bushels. The process is simple, and the la- 
ibour comparatively light. 
Select arich niece of ground, tolerably dry, 
land as free from weeds as possible; plough it 
‘deep, make it mellow, and harrow it smooth. 
(Then sow your groand with the usual quanti- 
ity of flax.seed, and harrow it in; after this, 
‘sow about a quart of carrot seed to the acre, 
‘and bush it lightly. Both seeds will come up 
together, but the flax springing up with consid- 
lerable rapidity, will so shade the carrots that 
they will not gain much size till the flax is 
pulled. ‘The shade of the flax will also pre- 
‘vent the weeds from growing,,so as to inter- 
ifere with the carrots. After the flax is pulled’ 
| which will be in July, the carrots will begin to 
enlarge rapidly, especially if the weeds have 
been kept in check by the shade, for the pual- 
iling of the flax will so loosen the earth around 
them, and so expose thein to the rays of the 
sup, as to give them new vigor and strength. 
At that time, also, the weeds will not grow ra- 
pidiy, if atali. 

Thus may be raised two valuable crops with 


out impoverishing the land, more than by a 
crop of corn or oats, 














| 
| 


_ It is not probable that the first attempt would 


yield so largelv as I have suggested above,but 
if youtake the proper precautious, and are 
tolerably successful, you willrealize from one 
jacre about 1,000 bushels of carrots, worth 8 
| shillings per bushel, $375 00 c. 
4300 Ib. flax, 30 00 
6 bush. flax-seed, 5 25 
total $410 25 

To what use can an acre of land be applied; 
by which it will produce half the amount.— 
| This may seem a large estimate, but itis nev- 
ertheless true; and if you wisli to test the 
matter, try it next seuson. 

Horses will work on carrots, nearly or quite 
as well as on oats, and keepin much better 
order. The Transportation Lines, along the 
Canal, would find great economy in using them 
as a substitute for oats. a 


10 c. per Ib. 
7 shil. per bush. 
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Clodpole—Prythee, man, in what part of the moon 

Jost thou plant ? 

Hobson—Nay, goodman Delver, in no part, | even 
plants on this old beldame earth. That same moon is 
tov fickle and inconstant for me, and | care not whether 
she quarters or fulls, were it nut she saves me *ome farth- 
‘ngs cost of rush-light. Old Play. 


The moon isa mass of matter, containing 
about 1-70 the quantity of the earth, revolving 
around it with a never ending variation of its 
orbit, at the mean distance of 240,000 miles, 
and if its motions were destroyed, by which 
itis kept in its place, it wouid descend to the 
garth in about five days. It is now generally 
admitted, that she has an atmosphere, which 
must be strictly gaseous, and without vapour, 
ftom the uninterrupted serenity of its whole 
disk, and from the fact that it has no water on 
its surface, and is probably an eztinct world, 
without any organic beings or substances in- 
habiting it, for which it is illy calculated, from 
its great number of voleanos both active and 
quiet. 

We will briefly sum up the reasons why we 
think that the influence of the moun on the 
snimal or vegetable system is nothing, or so 
small and inertly exerted, as to be unapprecia- 
ble or cognizable by out senses. In the first 
place, the moon moves from west to east, a- 
round the earth, once in 27 days, but by the 
daily motion of the earth, apparently performs 
arevolution from east to west in about twen- 
ty-five hours, aud although she appears larger 
it one time than another, yet it is only because 
the sun happens to shine on a larger portion of 
its surface ; and the same quantity of matter, 
the same globe is still there, and exerting the 
same influence, if any is exerted, at one time 
ag another; now as the light which is reflect- 
ed to us from its surface, is not presumed to 
effect our globe, it does not matter whether 
there i more or less, whether she is at the full 
or the quarter—it cannot affect us. But if any 





| ity, (and justly, as there is a kind family cold- 


| tables are laid down for foretelling the weath. 





influence is exerted, it must be by the laws of 
attraction, and that only; that power acis on 
all matter, from the invisible atom, to the great) 
globe itself, aud diminishes inversely, as the! 
squares of their dstances. Now we would ask | 
ow this globe of matter, whose action must! 
be constant and uniform, ane which passes o- 
ver us about the same time every day, at sueh 
in immense distance,and so small in bulk when | 





compared to this globe, should exercise an in-| 
fluence on the ascent or descent of the s ip in| 
the vegetable, or upon the blood or juices of 
the animal system, both of which are propel-. } 
led by causes complete and independent of, 
themsely es, and which act and would continue | 
to do so, with the same vigor, if there was no! 
such planet in existence, 
It seems to be admitted that the moon has’ 
sumething to do with the tides, but hew, is as} 
yet not satisfactorily explained, and allowing 
‘hut is the principal agent in the flux and reflux’ 
of the waters of the ocean, yet with all this 
yower over the fluid part of the globe, it does, 
not perceptibly effeet the waters of the rivers, | 
or our great western Jakes; therefore that the 
power of attraction, of a mass of matter, at 240-; 
00 miles distance,that cannot sufficiently effect. 
tbe waters of a great inland sea,to render it per-} 
veptible, and yet should exert such an influ. 
ence on the animal and vegetable eeonomy, as. 
torender it important whether we shotild plant 


‘| growth of man, beas:, or vegetable; and that 


| first vines in the year } 





or sow, or harvest our crops, or kill, or per-| 


tenty of the Schwillick Muscadell, and Blunds! 


forte any other operation with our domestic | 
animals, at particular periods, with relation to 


the moon’s age or phases, looks to us as the! 


most preposterous and ill-founded prejudice 
that ever prevailed among sensible men in an 
enlightened age. 

Its effects on our bodies, are not appreciable 
to. our senses, in the most painful disease, or 
the most unsound part, whether situated in the 
mucus membrane, in the cellular substance, or 
even in the most delicate organs. A sufferer 
by disease of any kind, will not be able to say 
by his feelings, whether the moon changes, or 
whether she is above or below the horison; 
therefore, it is fair to conclude that its effects 
on the animal system are not very palpable. 

The effeet of ite attraction on any particular 
portion of the surface, cannot pe of long con- 
tinuance, as the moon every day passes below 
the horison, when itcan hardly be pretended 
that she could exert an influence of any sort, 
through the whole mass of this globe, and e- 
ven if it were possible, it would be exactly 
contrary to its direction and effect. 

As we said before, it cannot be of any con- 
sequence whether the sun happers to shine on 
the whole, or one half, or one quarter of the 
mvon, for we presume it will not be pretend. 
ed that the reflected light has any thing to do 
with this wonderful agency, for although the 
light of the moon is said to effect certain 
kinds of sore eyes, and to cause cucumbers to 
grow, to whom it seems to feel a great partial- 


ness and nature in common with both,) yet 
we believe the strongest believers in * signs! 
and times,’’ do not refer it to this cause. 

It seems even doubtful, whether the weath- 
er is at all controlled by the powers of the 
|}moon, and although elaborate and complete 


er, and every child is familar with the Indian’s 


| | powder horn prediction, yet after long and re-|} 


|peated observations, we find them to fail as 
often as to succeed. 

A German philosopher, of high repute, af- 
ter having spent a long life in astronomical & 
meteorological observations, gave it as his o- 
pinion, that the moon had no manner of influ- 
ence upon the weather, or upyn the health or 


| the believers and propagators of this heathen- 
ish astrology, were movn-struck fanatics and 
lunatics in very deed. ° 





VINES. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
from our much esteemed friend, Major John 
Adium, of Georgetown, D. C. whom we 
consider as one of the most experienced wine 
makers in the United States. ‘I planted my 
797, and in 1799 I made 
the firs: wine, which Mr, Jefferson pronoan- 


ced equal to the Burgundy of Chambertin.—| 
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Madeira; and U have frequently laid out 4 fram 
30 to 50 dolls, in a year, since. In about eight 
or nine years after I first planted the vines, I 
had most of the foreign vines grubbed up, find 
ing there was no dependence on them. I never 
made but one quarter cask of wine from the 
foreign grapes, and two or three five gallon 
kegs, in different years, and that was mad 
from Miller’s Burgundy, before they were 
quite ripe, as they began to crack and burst, 
and I was obliged to take that chance, or lose 
them. 1 began tokeep an account of my sell- 
ing wine, in the year 1824, of which the fol- 
lowing is a statement : 

1824 I sold wine and cuttings to the amount 


of $909,55 
1825 . : : 947,41 
1826 - - - 928,30 
1827 : - - 1070,68 
1828 - - - 1162,07”" 


The above produce was from about two and 
an half acres of land, and having seen the qual- 
ity we must say it is altogether inferior to 
most of the land in this section of country.— 
We consider the above the besticomment that 
can be made upon the subject of vineyards, 
wine-tnaking, and the kind of grapes to be 
preferred. Coming as it does, from a man of 
the highest respectability, one who is not en- 
gaged in any speculations, to prejudice his 
judgment, we consider it entitled to the most 
profound respect. And now let us ask the 
farmers of Monroe county, what course of 
cropping has produced an equal profit from any 
of their finest lands, in av equal number of 
years. 





TO OUR READERS, 

We have some misgivings on the subjeot of 
our ability to amuse and instruct our readers 
and patrons,during this season of general ster- 
ility of all the subjects and interests which 
our prescribed routine embraces. To interest 
aud draw the mind to definite and abstract 
| points, among the multifarious subjects that a- 
gitate, and engage an inquising and seeking 
people, as the generality of our whole popu- 
lation may be called, it seems necessary to 
‘*hold the mirror up to nature’ at the inci- 
dent angles to the subjects, which should be 
present and in proper season. Long and stale 
saws out of proper time, are like a tale twice 
told. Totalk of water melons in January, or 
griddle cakes in deg days, would be as prepos- 
terous and unappropriate, as the sending a car- 
go ef curling-tongs to Africa, or Lehigh coal to 
Lackawana; and although we have a most 
cheering and abundant prospect of able and 
intelligent correspondents, yet we ask the 
Jkind forbearance of our readers, on our own 
part, till the genial season of bud and leaf and 
Hower arrives; as we propose to omit all spe- 
cial details of the habits, diseases and cultiva- 
tion of the specific kinds of the vegetable 
kingdom, until the periodic time of their revi- 








= 


(See his letter, published in my memoir, page | vification,and ‘‘breathing time”’ arrives, when 


149.) Ihave continued making wine every 


We propose to give our attention to every 


year since,fur when I had not cultivated grapes {article of general cultivation, within the scope 


I made it of the'wild grapes from the woods. 
The above wine was made whenI resided 
neat Havre de Grace, Maryland. In my first 
| essay, in 1797, I paid upwards of 130 dol- 
iars, fur cuttings, and mostly foreign grapes, 
there not being more than sixty or sev- 


ew ae ee a 


and compass of our ability, as they shall res: 
pectively come into season; and we think 
that course most likely to strike the attention 
of general readers, and forward the great and 
important objects, on the success of which 
we have staked our interest, feelings and sym- 








pathies. In the mean time,we shall endeavor to 
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continue such general discussions as our obli- 
ging correspondents shall favor us with,and our 
own poor abilities be able to produce, togeth- 
er with such selections as a large exchange of 
kindred works shall afford us. rs 


SEED CORN. 

I have been in the habit a number of years, 
(says a writer in an eastern paper) of selecting 
the best car of two that grows on a stalk of corn, 
and have found it annually to improve to a very 
considerable increase. After pursuing the ex- 
periment for three years, and establishing the 
fact in my own mind, that by this method there 
was a constant and accumulative increase and 
improvement. I communicated the circum 
stance to my neighbor—he was quite incredu- 
lous, and I invited him to a thorough experi- 
ment. We took each our field of equal qual- 
ity of soil, and richness, lying side by side,— 
planted them on the same day, and tilled them 
alike as we could; the result was, that his, 
from ordinary seed, produced nearly 40 bush- 
els; while mine, from the selected and impro- 
ved seed,gave me about sixty bushels per acre. 


Tat Weatuern—January has been one of 
the most constant and uniform cold months 
that this region has witnessed since its settle- 
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Heartt, G. B. Warren, John Holme, mem- 
bers. 

A committee was appointed to prepare 
the Constitution and By-laws for cee wer 
with a compendious statement of the objects 
of the Society, and the modes in which it will 
operate, to be prefixed. This publicatioa will 
beim a pamphlet form, and fitted to receive 
the subcription of members, and will be circu- 
lated for that purpose. The next meeting will 
be on the 19th inst, to which day, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. at the Rensselaer House, the society 
adjourned. 


From the Vermont [nquirer. 
BLOATING IN CATTLE. 

A gentleman recently from France commu 
nicates to us the following cure for this com- 
monly fatal disorder. 

The Volatile Spirit of Ammonia is found to 
produce instantaneous relief. Its action is 
chymical, decomposing gass generated in the 
stomach by fermentation. 

M. Thenard, the celebrated French Profes- 
sor of Chymistry, speaking of scientific inves- 
tigations, and of the innumerable instances 
where they have been found subservient to the 
general interests of society,among many others, 
adduced this as an example, and related the 
following anecdote, in illustration of its effects. 

A short time previous, while on a visit to his 
native village in some remote part of France, 
a drove of thirty or forty cattle broke into a 
field of rank clover, and all of them became 





inent; the average daily temperature is 21° 





affected with bloating, and when discovered, 
||some of them were so far gone as to fall down’ 


Feb. 12, 1881. 


rope mext season. As to the filature aod 
twisting of the silk, it is as well executed as 
any I have seen in this country, and convin. 
ced me tbat with proper instruction and ma- 
chinery we shall be able to manufacture silk 
not only equal but superior to any in the world, 





Promenade, &c. in the Caledonian Horticurai 
Sociely’s Experimental Garden, at Iverleith 
July 10. 

The garden is about ten English acres in 
extent,and commands from every part a superb 
view of the city. It is divided into compart- 
ments suited to the different kinds of plants 
raised io it; the chief of these apartments 
being the aboretum, the orchard, the nursery, 
the hot houses and stoves, and the kitchen 
garden. The aboretum is formed of the nu- 
merous species and var‘eties of trees & shrubs, 
and extends rouod nearly three sides of the 
garden, besides intersecting it in the form of 
two raised belts. The orchard contains up- 
wards of 600 sorts of apples, collected with 
great care, and at considerable expense and 
many new seedling varieties. The pears a- 
mount to 350 sorts, the plums to 100 sorts, the 
cherries, to 80 sorts, and the filberts to about 
10 sorts. Of the gooseberries there are 350 
varieties; and the distinct kinds of strawber- 
ries are about 100. The oursery is filled with 
fruit and forest trees and shrubs, in various 
stages of growth, intended chiefly for distri- 





bniion among its members. The hot-house 





by two observations registered at 10 ©’-|! ypon their fore legs. He called immediate! |, establishment is not yet complete, but the col. 
clock, morning and evening, and only on four|! fr Spirits of Ammonia, but none could bell lection of pine apples amounts to about 20 
days has the thermometer rose above the free-|| found in the place, and they were obliged to| sorts, and tbat of grape vines to about 100 


zing point at 10 o'clock, A.M. While the||send four miles to a neighboring village be-| sorts. The culinarum, or kitchen garden de- 


A . He commenced by | 
se cold has been felt in other parts : 
most enter P giving it to those most severely affected, and 


so on to the others, and all were saved excep- 
ting two. Ifthere bad been no delay in get-| 
ting the remedy, probably none wouid have} 
been lost. 

The dose for a cow or oxis a table spoon-| 
ful, diluted in water or any convenient liquid. 
If not effectual, repeat the dose. 


of the state, our lowest temperature in this 
village during this month, at sunrise, was on- 
ly 2 below Zero,—a discrepancy in the tem- 
peratures of places in the same latitude, not 
easily explained. Good sleighing commenced 
on the 19th, and has continued uninterrupted 
to this date. 

The amount of snow which fell during Ja- 
nuary was 13,4, inches, and to this date 31,4, 
inches—and a fair prospect. . 

Feb. 10, 1831. 


From the Troy Sentinel, of Feb. 7- 
Horricutturat Soctery. 

The organization of “ The Rensselaer Coun- 
ty Horticultural Society’? was completed on 
Friday last, at the Rensselaer House. 

The following is a complete list of the ap- 
pointments, 

President, John D. Dickinson; st Vice 
President, Abraham C. Lansing; 2d Vice Pre- 
sident, Herman Knickerbacker; 3d Vice Pre- 


sident, Richard P, Hart; 4th Vice President, | 


John Carpenter; 5th Vice President, R. 1. 
Knowlson; Treasurer, John T. M’Coun; Re- 
cording Secretary, Albert P. Heartt; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, O. L. Holley. 

Boarp oF Councit, ror 1831. 

Horatio G. Spafford, Chairman; Alexander 
Walsh. Amos Briggs, Amos Eaton, Moses 
Mfale, Horatio Hicock, Elias Parmele, George 
B. Warren, John Holme, Jacob Merrit, Hen- 
ry Bulkley, Elijah F. Willey, Members. , 

Lecturer, on Botany, Vegetable Physiology, 
and Horitcultural Chemistry, Amos Eaton. 

Stanpine Committers. 

On fruit trees, vines and fruits—Aloxander 
Walsh, Chairman; Amos Briggs, Elijah F. 
engl Elias Parmele, H. G. Spafford, mem- 

ers. 

On Kitchen Gardens and the cultivation of 
culinary vegetables—Stephen Warren, Chair- 
man; Henry Bulkley, Horatio Hicock, Jacob 
Merritt, members. 

On Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and 
Green Houses—Moses Hale, Chairman; A. P. 


fore it could be procured. 


\ 


partment, is richly stocked with rare culinary 
plants and herbs. The whole garden is un- 
der the management of Mr. Barnet,and never 
did we see a place of the kind in better or- 
der. Nota weed waste be seen, and, stil! 
fhore marvellous to be told, not a bush appaar- 
ed deranged, not a bed furrowed by the de- 


luges which had poured down daily from the 
weeping skies. The turf walks wese shaved 
so closely, that they seemed to the eye, and 


: felt to the feet I’ke a carpet of velvet. 
We have examined a sample of sewing! 


In the centre of the garden a large tent 
silk, manufactured by Mrs. Oliver, lady * was erected, supported on pillars gaily festoon- 
the present representative in the state legis- | oq with evergreens and flowers. Under tbis 
lature from Mercer county, and we believe it | awhing two tables were placed, capable of ac- 
'to be quite equal to any we have ever seen.— | commodating about 500 people. The tables 
The thread is fine, strong and remarkably || were profusely covered with all the fruits of 
even. It is truly a pleasant thing to know) tie season, interspersed with confections, and 
that the citizens of this commonwealth are! beside each cover a nosegay was invitingly 
turping their attention to. such an useful and, ‘ : 


From the Harrisburgh Statesman 
AMERICAN SILK AND RED MULBERRY. 











profitable domestic manufacture as that of 
\\stlk. The matrons who take a lead in such | 
|| laudable work, set an example for which they | 
deserve the highest praise 

Frotn the foliowing extract which we have} 
|been permitied to take of a letter received | 
by a gentleman from this place, we perceive | 
that the wor:ns were fed on the red mulberry, 
and that the manufacture is pronounced ex | 
cellent by Mr Da Ponceau, who is one of the, 
best judges. 

Extract of a letter, from Mr. Du Ponceau 
of Philadelphia, toa member of the Pennsy)- | 
vania Legislature. 

Bear Sir—I have received the sample of 
sewing silk that you had the goodness to send’ 
me manufactured by a lady of the family of 
Mr. Oliver, of Mercer county. [It confirms 
me in the opinion that I have for several 
months entertained, that worms fed on the red’ 
Amegican Mulberry will produce as fine silk | 
as those fedon the white. I see no difference 
in the appearance of the silks—As to the 
quantity and quality, that will, God helping,be| 
submitted to far experiments here and 19 Ev-| 














leposited. At each end of the tent was an 
elevated platform, supporting a variety of 
magnificent exotic plants, the exhibition of 
which was one of the principal features of the 
entertainment. ‘Phe collection was as nu- 
inerous as many of the specimens were splen- 


did.— Edinburgh Observer. 
THE FRAGRANCE OF FLOWBRS. 
As the atmosphere conveys this quali- 
ty to a considerable distance, it must be 





ja fugitive body suflicienty material, tho’ 


invisible, to be incorporated with com- 
mon air in a gaseous or other highly re- 
fined state. It seems to be yielded most 
intensely from the centre of the flower: 
hence it has been supposed to be a kind 
of vapor fromthe honey or nectar; but 
‘tis also contained in the other parts, as 
detached calyces, stamina, petals, style 
and pericarp, as well as the seeds, which 
carry with them the arsoma, more or 
less intense. The state of the air has 
considerable influence in regard to the 
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iptensiiy of floral scent. Ina fine, still, co pe agp ng + mana to 7000 ae rye CURRENT. 
i ir is as it were sur-||9#'es ata r . , po eg 
dewy morning, the air is as | h ’ Return of the Killed and Wounded during || Owing to the inclemency of the weather 
charged with it; but as soon as the aun 811 sh¢ Great Week.—The Municipal Committee during the week, the qnantity of wheat in 
heat increases, evaporativn takes Place, |! of Pars has nearly terminated its detailed ex- J weit , b q y ar gel 
or should sweeping winds prevail, the|/amination of the facts of the revolution, the||OY" Market has not been as great as during 
scent is dispersed far and wide. A cu-||latest return is 1,162 killed among the people | the week past, but the prices have been well 
rious circumstance, lately noticed, shows ||alone, and more than 3,000 wounded. sustained, and the prospects for the Canadiam 
that the fragrance of flowers is capable 4 PACT FER THE CURIOUS. _ |iand foreign markets are such that our millers 
of being exalted by qualities placed, or|| By the late census of New Hampshire it|| sre anxious to purchase. 
whic! happen to be, inthe near neigh ||appears that one in every fifty of the colored || Ashes per 2240 Ibs ‘aoe so) itl 1243 
borhood. Onions growing near roses || ,ooulation are deaf and dumb,while among the ~~ a 50 Martin —— 
improve their scent. ‘This seems to ae whites the proportion is only one to every one || Apples Per bushel 25a44) Risher oe 
a proof that there is an intro-susception | + ousand nine hundred and seventy seven.— || Bristlos.comb’d per Ib 20a31| Gray Fox er 
er, confirms the old idea, that strong or||stance one that ar puzzle physiologists long Beet—Mess per bbl $&a9 Honey do 09 
, ‘ it. i 5a7\Lar 06207 
pungent application to the roots exalt the// before they can solve | er . ene 06007 
color as well asthe scent. It has been BUENOS AYRES. Barley per bushel  38a44|/Mustard Seed per bush $4 
: ‘ ; : o5 
noticed, of the common ever-flowering | Advices from this country to as late a date Seesies, 2. oe Phy pov, teeny WO a 
Chinese rose, that when first introduced ||as 9th November. report affairs as still unset- Do dipped = do 8 ** popper per Ib tne 
€ P . r ‘* |Peaches, » » 
about 1798, it was, as the little serene tled, and the provinces still at war. Cora gor botkel 7 state rm mess per bbl $1213 
one still 1s, almost scentless ; though now]! Quy Southern neighbors must have very Cheese por! vi wack o— pega oat? 
with many of its varieties, highly Ira-|| just and elevated ideas of liberty, national pross|| Flour per bbl 5 50/Quills per 100 25430 
grant.—[ Flori t»’ Directory. |perity and glory, and fine conceptions of good || Fiax per + ai hci: Sea ih sell ge Pa 
—__—__-——___— ————————— order and happiness in the body politic. All || Feathers per Ib 31@37|Salt per bb! $1 75 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. || they bave gained by their emancipation from Piacente 1000400) Tallow pee Bd 
| : ivi } x, ro ‘ er bh 
'| Spain seems to be the privilege of cutting each |) FOF" Cross 100a200|Buckwheat flour,ewt. $1 75 


FLOUR INSPECTIONS, 
[™ By the official returns, says the Journal of | 
Commerce, it appears that the following quan-| 
tities of flour and meal have been inspected in| 
New York. 


| 
Wheat flour, rye flour, Ind, meal, | 
bris hfbris bris hhds bris| 
in 1830 of all grades 805,852 23,037 15.167 10,316 9,663; 
In 1229 do G7#,279 16,634 24,522 ¢,578 19,446 || 
In 1828 do 578,063 19,266 18,316 9,517 23,475 || 
Large quantities are sold for consumption) 
within the State, which are not inspected. 
The extreme prices reached during each 
month of 1830 and 1829 for fair qualities were 


as follows :— 





| 
1} 


| 


' other’s throat on their ** own hook.” 


THE DEAD ALIVE 


It now appears beyond a doubt that Mr. 


Edward Greene the stage driver who was 
reported frozen to death some where neat 


Providence, is not only not dead, but ac- 
tually alive, and engaged in transporting 


‘ithe mail as usual, diffusing the very papers |: 
| letters and packages which are on their differ- | 
\ent routes to announce the dreadful intelli, | 


gence of his own decease by frost. Much 


‘| more comfortable bowever we take it, he wili|| 
25||\conceive bis present avocation, than a snoose | 


snowy bed.” 
EXPENSE OF MABRYING. 
It seems that the subject of marriage or ra 


atory to marriage which now do and have for 





183.) 1829 

January $5.00 $4.75 $8.12 $8, 
February 4,75 4,62 8,25 | 
March 4.62 5,50 8,26 7.62) 
April 4,75 5,12 7,25 6.50) 
May 4,75 4.88 6,50 7,00) 
June 475 5,12 6,75 6 50) 
July 483 5,00 625 6,00) 
August 4,28 5,12 5,00 5,38) 
September 5,38 5,00 5,60 6,25!| 
October 6,00 5,25 5,88 5,25! 
November 6,25 5,06 5,25 56.50 
December 5,06 5.25 5.38 5,00 
Extremes of yr.4,50 5,25 5,00 8,50 


The busines of inspecting, during the ad 
ministration of the present incumbent, has 
been conducted with despatch, and as we be. 
lieve, to the satisfaction of the merchants, 

Our market, in the extent of its flour trade, || 
is now in advance of every other in the Union 
Baltimore bas beretofore taken the lead.—— 
‘The inspections there, in 1830, of wheat-flour, 
amounted to 587,875 bris. and 19,856 half bris 

From the oumber of barrels of Flour in 
spected in this cily the past year, the fees of 
(he inspector must have amounted to upwards 
of $13,000, at 1}, cents for each barrel. The 
above sum is independent of the 6 ets. charged | 
for weighing each bri. light or anderrated,——| 
The ofice of Flour inspector is one of the| 
best in the gift of the State.--. Y. Adv. 

FOREIGN, 

The ship Herald arrived at New Yorls, on 

Saturday, from Liverpool. whence she salied 





become the subject of Legislative investiga 
tion. The matter of posting for three weeks 
or so,is the thing that appears most obnox 
ious to the young folks, and which some of the 
‘‘wrave and reyerend segniors” are disposed 
to erase from the statute books. One legisla~ 
tor averred that many young people who had 
contracted a fondness for each other sufficient- 
ly strong to have led to (he most intimate & re- 
sponsible connexio: s, have wholly forborn, 
and put off forever the consummation of their 
happiness solely from delicacy on the matter of 
posting. How this is we know not, but we do 
know, that of all the idle, foolish, useless and 
tyranical laws ever adopted and suffered by 
man, that of posting ‘‘intents of marriage” 
stands first and foremost, and partakes so 
deeply of the spirit of the dark ages as to be a 
disgrace to any people that will tolerate it 
at any time. 


The National Intelligencer of Thursday 
says—‘It is understood that the Senate 








on the 17th Dec. The ship took the place of 
the Canada, belonging to the Old Lune of 
Liverpool Packets, which was lost in going 
inte Liverpool. T e papers art no later than 


‘have ratified the Convention with the 
Ottomam Porte, with the exception of 
the reputed secret article,granting to the 





those brougbt by the Sovereign. 
Phe sales of Cotton for the week ending 


Turkish Government certain privileges 
as to the building ships of war.” 


horn could ever more * arouse him from his 


ther of certain old and foolish customs prepar- | 


a long time existed in Massachusetts, have | 


—— — —— - —____.,___.,_ _- 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the week ending Feb. 5, 1831. 
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LF The Barometrical and Thermometrical observa- 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A M.and P. M., which 


8,50 || beneath a snow drift, so profound that no stage | by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
ive a@nearer mean average of the 


any other tome. 
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BY C. W 
NEW-YORK. 
| All banks in this state, par, 
except the following 
| BrokenBanks. Washiog 
ton & Warren, Barker's F.x 
change, Franklin Bank, Mid- 
idle Dist., Columbia, Greene 
| County, Marble Manuf. Co., 
| Plattsburgh, and Niagara. 
| MASSACHUSETTS. 
{Al banks in this state, par, 
| except the following 
| Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
| b’nk of Belchertown, Sutton, 
| Berkshive, Essex and Brigh- 
ton banks. 
VERMONT. 
All banks in this state, par. 
| KHODE-ISLAND 
| All banks in this state, par, 
| _ except the following 
| Broken Banks Farmers’ 
Exchange, and Farmers’ & 
Mechanics’ banks. 
CONNECTICUT. 
All banks in this state, par, 
except the fellowing 

Broken Banks. Eagle, 
Eagle pay’ble at Union bank 
New-York, Derby, and Der- 


by payable at Fulton bank} 


New-York. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
All banks iv this state, par. 
MAINE. 


All banks in this state, par. 
except the following 

Broken Banks. Castine, 

Wiscasset, Hallowell & Au- 








gusta, Kennebec, and Pas- 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
|Corrected Weekly for the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


DUNDAS. 
samaqnoddy banks. 
NEW-JERSEY. 
State b’nk, & Trenton Bank- 
ing Company, par. 
Al) other banks, 2 per cent, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Salem & 
Phil. Manef.Co.,Monmoutb, 
Hoboken and Grazing Co., 
N. Jersey Manuf & Bankin 
Co. at Hoboken. State Bank 
at Trenton, Protection and 
Lombard, and Jersey City. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia Banks, par. 
Allotherbanks, 2per cent, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Farmers’ 
& Mechanics’ at N. Sa., Cen- 
tro, Huctington, Meadville, 
Marietta, Juniata, Greencas- 
tle, Bedford, Beaver, Wash- 
ington, Uniontown, Agricul- 
tural, Sil. Lake, Westmore- 
land at Greenburgh, New- 
Hope Bridge Co new emis- 
sion, and Brownvile banks. 
OHIO 





Allbanks, 4 to 6 per cent, 
MICHIGAN. 


Ali banks, 2 per cent, 
except the following 
Broken Banks. Mouroe, 
and Detroit. 
CANADA. 
Allbanks, 2to3 per ceny 
except the 
Upper Cana. at Kingston, 
and Unchartered banks. 


LY The above table when speaking of foreign Bills, re- 


fers to those of $5, and over, as none of a less denomin- 


ation are receivable. 
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Feb. 12, 1831. 
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MISCHLLANEOUS. 


From the New York Standard. 
THE FIRST AND THE LAST CEN6US OF NEW YORK. 
Mr. Mumford—In comparing the present 
census of this state, with several of the pre. 
ceding ones ; one —_ avoid being struck 
with the rapidjand a 
of the eration of New York. I was the 
more impressed with this fact, from observing 
while engaged in preparing some statistical ta 
bles, that the first census of this state was ta- 
ken precisely one hundred years ago ; and as 
the circumstance may not be generally known 
to your readers, I take the liberty of enclosing 
the results for your valuable paper, availing 
myself of the opportunity for adding @ few re- 

marks, en passant. : 
In 1608, Hudson discovered the river which 








most unparalleled inc: ease | 


ton then included Warren ; and Clinton, whet 
is now Essex and Franklin. Montgomery in- 
cluded all that part of the state lying west of 
Ulster, Albany, Washington and Clinton coun- 
ties. Columbia was erected from Albany coun- 
ty in 1786. In 1789, the county of Ontario 
wags erected from Montgomery ; and included 
all the state of New York, west of what was 
called the preemption line, which beginning on 
the south Ine of this state about 24 miles west 
of Tioga Point, ran north until it touched the 
west side of Seneca lake, along which it con- 
tinued to the northern extremity, and thence 
to Lake Ontario, a few miles east of Sodus 
bay. In consequence of aclaim from Massa- 
chusetts, arising under the original charter of 
that colony; in1787 the territorywest of the pre- 
emption line was ceded by New York to that 





dears his name, and sailed up it as far as where} 
Albany now stands. This was twelve years 
before the landing of the Puritan pilgrims at 
Plymouth. Hudson sold his right of discove- 
ry privately to the Duteh, who in 1614 erected 
a fort at Albany, and in 1615 tounded Manhat- 
tan, now the city of New York. The English 
Government refused to sanction Hudson's 
transfer, and the territory was taken possess- 
jon of for the Duke of York in 1664, from whom 
it received its name. From that time until 
1691,the Duke appointed the governors,&made 
rules and orders which had the force of laws. 
In 1691, the first legislative assembly was held. 


It was sent ‘rom the nine counties giveu below. | 


into which the whole state was then divided. 
The precise amvunt of population at that pe-~ 
riod cannot be ascertained, as the first regu- 
lar census was taken in 1731,when these nine 
counties with tne adaition of Orange,! 
which had been erected in the intermediate 
time, comprising the whole state, contained 


state, as well as ten townships of six miles 
square, between the Susquehannah river, the 
Tioughnioga, and Military tract. The terri 
tory between the pre-emption line, and what 
was termed the transit line, which ran nearly 
on the meridian of the Genesee river, was 


ney family, or company ; and the territory west 
of the transit line was in the same manner sold’ 
to the Holland Company. Ontario at the time 
of its creation, included what is now, Ontario, 
Genesee, Monroe, Livingston, Steuben, Alle- 

any, Cattaraugus, Chatuaque, Erie, Niagara, 

rleans, Wayne, and Yates counties, wita a 
population of 407,421. The year after the 
erection of the county of Ontario, in 1790, 
Gen. Amos Hall, as the U. S. Deputy Mar- 
shal, took the census of the territory, and a 
few years since he obligingly permitted the 
editor of one of the western papers to prepare 
the following interesting abstract from the ori- 
ginal documents. It contaias the number of 
families and total of population. in each settle- 

















50,305 inhabitants. The County of Albany, 
for a long time after its erection in 169] cons, 
tained all that part of the state lying north of| 
Dutchess, and west of Ulster, and as will be! 
soen by the table, one hundred years since 
contained only 8,573 inhabitants. The second) 
legislative assembly was convened in 1708 -— | 
I have embodied in this table, the names of the! 
counties at the time of the first census, the! 
time of their erection, the number of members 
sent by each to the first assembly in 1691, the 


| In No. 
9 


ment. It is a curious document as furnishing 
such a striking contrast to the present census 
of the same territory. 


Range. famil’s. people. 
(now Painted Post) 10 
Milo }] 
Benton 3 
Seneca 10 
Do (Geneva 8 
Phelps 2 
Middlesex 7 


25 
Gv 
&5 
1! 
33 











{ 
! 
| 
| 


population at the first census in 1631, and the 
same in 1810,and 1830. It is possible an error, 
may have occurred in the distribution of the! 
members, eo far as regards*the apportionment | 
among the several counties, as historians of 


that period do not agree on that point ; inoth | 


ex respects the table it is believed is correct. 


gates in As- 
sembly ,1691. 
’n Ist 


Numb. of de- 
Populat 


Wm WM WWW Wie 


When 
erected. 


ZO 
Albany 
Dutchess 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 
Suffolk 1691 
Ulster 1691 
Westchester 1691 


2census, 1731 


1691 
1693 
1691 
1691 
1691 
1691 


= 
o 
~~ 
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we 
“tice 


61,412 50.926) 


ws 
ae 


BS 


8.898 96373.214.470. 
19,336 
5,347 
21,112 
26.576 
30,972 


35 
t < 
~~ 
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1,817 
7,675 
3,728 
6,033 


26.780, 


= | 


Orange 1698 


1,693 45,372 
50,395 
As the present population is estimated at 1,| 
989,496, it appears that the increase in 100 
ears has been 1,889,801. At the time of ta- 
ing the above census, Albany contained what | 
ig now divided into 42 counties, and contains 
4,390,879 inhabitants ; an increase in the same 
period of 1,382,306. 
No more counties were erected until 1784. 
when Clinton, Washington and Montg 
were formed from Albany county. W 
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34,661 53,432) 

8,393 20,539) 


22,276' 
7,084 | 


36,551 
36,456 
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N. Gorham 6 
E Farmington 2 
W. Do, 12 
Canandaigua 18 
W. Palmyra 4 
S. Bristol 4 
N. Do. 

E. Bloomfield 
W. Do. 
Victor 
Richmend 
Mendon 
Pittsford 
Brighton 
Lima 

Rush 
Tenrietta 
Sparta 
Genesee 


14 
q 
56 
106 
14 
2u 
13 
65 
26 
20 
2 
1 
28 
20 
23 
56 
8 
5 
34 
59 
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Erwin 


Cannisteo - 


50 


9 
66 
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1 
Avon 
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early conveyed by Massachusetts to the Pult-| 


itsmaximum. The Western district of New- 
York has furnished its full proportion of emi- 
grants to Indiana and Michigan; yet that has 
not perceptibly retarded its increase in num. 
bers and wealth ; and it may fairly be presum- 
ed thatthe next census will show the ratio of 
increase has been amply sustained. W.G. 





HOPS IN ALBANY. 

John C. Donnelly, inspector of hops in Al- 
bany, has, during the last year, inspected 60( 
bales, 140,388 lbs. Fees, deducting expenses, 
$80,39. Of this 116,490 lbs. first sort, 18,621 
second do., 2,544 third do., 2,793 refuse ; 372 
bales were from Madison co.; 144 from Onei- 
da; the rest from Otsego, Chautauque, Cat. 
taraugus, Tompkins, Chenango, and Herki. 
mer. The hop market opened the last season 
at one shilling a pound, and maintained that 
price till near the close of the season, when 


they gradually advanced to 16 cents.—Daily 
Adeertiser. 





BOTANY. 

The study of this beautiful science is par- 
ticularly adapted to young females, to whom 
we would recommend it, as a lasting source of 
pleasure and amusement. Jt will be foun 
much less difficult than may at first be appre: 
hended, and the enjoyment experienced in its 
progress will be such that difficulties, much 
greater than those which really present them- 
selves, would be no barrier to the attainment 
of the science. The nomenclature, which ap. 
pears at first view so repulsive, soon loses 
its terrors, and becomes familiar, and the plea- 
sure which resultsfrom the applieation of prin- 
ciples, the exercise which the science requires, 
& the perpetual contemplation of the variega- 
ted and splendid colorings of nature, operates 
as aspecies of attraction so irresistible that 
the student can neither resist nor contro! it. 
No object can be more delightful than to be- 
hold a lovely woman indulging a passion for 
that which isin itself so beautiful and inno 
cent, or than to see her 

* Looking through natare, up to nature’s God.” 

What higher sonrce of gratification can 
there be than to stroll amidst the groves, or 
wander over mountain heights, and enjoy the 
magnificent scenery of nature, and inhale the 
breeze teeming with fragrance and redolent of 
sweets, while you are in pursuit of a richer 


|banqaet, a more delightful spectacle, the fair 


and exquisite giftsof Flora— 
* Each beauteous flower, 
“Iris of all hues, Roses and Jessamine.”—~—Milton. 
And such an endless, variety, too, of forms: 
hues, and shades, almust as infinite as the 
everlasting changes of the kaleidoscope, and 


yet al) harmonizing and blending in one splep- 
did picture of beauty. 





FLOUR IN ALBANY. 
Jasper S. Keeler, inspector of flour 


jia Albany, has during 1830, inspected 


42,136 bbls superfine flour 
563 fine 
1,027 half bbls flour 


43,726 


Fees, at 2 cts.a bhl. $874 52; ex: 
penses, $200 67.--[ Dai. Adv. 





REDUCTION. 





Caledonia 


10 
Leicester 


4 
205 

Only 8 families, and 55 souls, where 
va now presents a population of nearly 4,000. 
Only 4 families, and 21) souls, where-Rochester 
now points its dozen spires, and counts its/| 
thirteen or fourteen thousand inhabitants. | 
Aad only 1081 souls where now are 407,42). 


44 
17 


1081 
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'Devotedto A 


The salary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has been reduced from 80,006). 
per year to 20,0001. 

THE GENESEE FARMER 
AND @ARDENER’S JOURNAL, 
gricuiture, Hortieslture, Domestic Fevno 
er annum, 
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_ Few countries can present a parallel to this 
incTegse, and it seems not yet to have rewched! 
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